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I ONCE WROTE an unsuccessful novel 
my publishers called, as well as I can 
remember through my embarrassment, 
“a story of love passionately renewed 
against a backdrop of race violence 
in a small southern town,” or some 
such description unaccountably dear 
to the hearts of the most literate edi- 
tors. Anyway, it was a book no one 
but me paid much attention to, may- 
be because it was a fumbling and un- 
fashionable expression of a white at- 
titude toward Negroes which was lov- 
ing, hopeful and so honest as to ex- 
pose considerable naivete about the 
New Negro of 1953. 

I did get a gratifying amen from a 
few white Southerners probably as 
loving, hopeful and naive as I, and 
several understanding salutes out of 
New York and Chicago. From my own 
Negro friends and Negro organizations 
with whom the publishers sought to 
promote this simple-hearted love song 
to the black and white South, I re- 
ceived a kindly silence. I’ve never 
been sure whether to attribute this 
disapproving forbearance to the literary 
failings of my little piece or to my 
relishing and artless descriptions of 
old-time Negroes still amongst us, com- 
plete with dialect. 

Recently I enjoyed the sweet rush 
of pleasure which unsuccessful novel- 
ists cherish when a friend, a young 
import from New York, got my poor 
old book out of the library to read. 
She is a valuable import for our be- 
nighted clime, well educated, open- 
hearted, tough-minded and receptive 
to new impressions—perhaps slowly 
receptive, with the conditioned reluc- 
tance New Yorkers exhibit in rec- 
ognizing sunshine, humanity and a 
measure of freedom in the South. She 
is, | suppose, about as unprejudiced 
as a vigorous young mind and heart 
can be, guided for better or worse by 
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a Queens College education and the 
stern judgment and vast ignorance of 
the South which such New York 
schooling affords. This education car- 
ries a proper bias toward our Negroes 
and a natural skepticism toward the 
goodwill of southern whites, not to 
mention an outraged distaste for dia- 
lect or any such reminders of the 
Negro’s painful past. 

“You may not like this book,” I 
offered, “it’s not as good as it ought 
to be, and besides it’s got some old- 
time darkey types in it, and Negro 
dialect.” 

“You wouldn’t do that again, would 
you?” she asked, giving me a chance 
to affirm my new enlightenment by 
renunciation of such horrid humilia- 
tions as the writing of Negro dialect. 

“Of course!” I replied with unre- 
generate heat. “Of course I would, if 
I could remember it. It’s gorgeous talk, 
comic and shrewd and poetic. It’s the 
most wonderful talk in the world.” 


This was, I reckon, a chauvinistic 
exaggeration. I don’t suppose good 
Negro dialect is any sweeter or sharper 
than, say the Scottish expression of 
Robert Burns, or richer or funnier 
than the accents and phrase-turnings of 
Italian and Jewish immigrants to 
American cities. Nor is it more vivid 
or ironic than the gamey Brooklyn 
slum and sidewalk talk Thomas Wolfe 
records in one of his most entrancing 
passages, the dialogue of truck drivers 
who traverse the vast and various land 
and return to Brooklyn to utter their 
complaints and wonderment in accents 
and under-statement so keen and alien 
as to excite the southern ear like a 
sorrowing Hebrew shofar or a three- 
stringed Japanese samisen. 

Because these dialects are those of 
unlettered people with, of course, the 
pathos of ignorance and humble condi- 
tion, we would scarcely damn, say 
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Thomas Wolfe, for recording the 
eloquence of Brooklyn teamsters, be- 
cause one of them might rise to union 
eminence or to own a trucking firm, 
and feel humiliated at recalling the 
more entertaining idiom of his truck- 
driving days. 

Closer to home, literate and imagina- 
tive white Southerners surely can’t 
resist Eudora Welty or Flannery 
O’Connor, whose most amusing and 
authoritative dialogue ridicules South- 
ern women’s accents, expressions and 
attitudes so accurately as to present 
another flavorful dialect. And why 
should we resist fictional representa- 
tions of the most provincial, absurd 
and endearing of us, just because a 
lot of us now feel better educated and 
more sophisticated? 

Why, indeed, should the NAACP 
and other commendably Negro-ad- 
vancing devotees seek to pressure out 
of existence fictional, dramatic or 
musical preservation of a dialect so 
rich, regional and full of humor? Does 
the New Negro take comfort or in- 
crease his stature by pretending that 
every one of his race is, and always 
has been, a suave dark cat in a Brooks 
Brothers suit, talking tediously learned 
sociological talk out of Harvard or 
Chicago? Or a tawny slender lady with 
a bouffant hairdo who talks polysyl- 
labic educationese in accents from 
Cleveland? 

Is Negro “culture” from here on 
out to be all jazz, smart comedy, 
opera arias, social protest and arid 
sociology, forgetful of ancient wrongs, 
persisting love, profound laughter and 
terrible sorrow? Can it cut off, really, 
from the old true eloquence of dialect 
and spirituals? This seems a heritage 
as fertile as it is bitter, as proud as it 
is humble, from which the brave and 
urbane new Negro has emerged. And 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Who Speaks for the South? 


By James McBride Dabbs 





OTHELLO, on the verge of taking his 
own life, begged of his lieutenant Cas- 
sio, “Speak of me as I am. Nothing 
extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice.” I should like to speak of the 
South as it is. I don’t think it intends, 
like Othello, to commit suicide, though 
some of its gestures are rather frantic. 
I do think that in the modern world, 
into which it is rushing, it may lose 
its life without really having found it. 

On the surface it seems to have 
found it. I came into the world with 
Plessy Ferguson, and never since that, 
to me, halcyon day has the South been 
so aware of itself as now. The South- 
erner, like a true horseman, is forever 
mounting and charging off—into va- 
cancy. Paul Revere without the mes- 
sage. We must set our backs to the 
wall, said a defiant South Carolinian 
recently. Sure, I said, and with our 
hands out: “Gimme, gimme.” 

We have the emotions, but what do 
they mean? We are aware of the 
South, but what is it we are aware of? 
I’m afraid it would be one thing for 
whites, another for Negroes. For the 
whites something to be defended, for 
the Negroes something to be attacked. 
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The South cannot achieve greatness so 
long as it harbors such a basic division. 
There was a time when the voice of the 
Negro didn’t have to be considered; 
in fact, he had no voice. That time is 
past. The world has now become for 
the Negro resonant; his voice rever- 
berates beyond the region, beyond the 
nation, around the globe. 

If the white South had ever really 
understood itself, it would be in a far 
better position now to hearken to this 
new voice and accommodate itself to 
it. The old South, however, was de- 
stroyed before it came to an assured 
sense of its identity. It is impossible, 
therefore, for us to go back, and, lift- 
ing into memory some moment of the 
past, say, Here is the image of what 
we were trying to do. Here is ourself. 
History holds no such moment. 

With a strong sense of being south- 
ern, we lack a vision of what the 
South is. I imagine that the Negroes 
are less confused in this matter than 
the whites. Having never been re- 
ceived frankly into the life of the 
South, and having received directly 
from the Nation certain large benefits, 
the Negroes of the South are far less 
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aware than the whites that they are 
southern. It is my belief that they are; 
that, often unknown to themselves, 
they are drawing sustenance from 
southern soil. If this is not so, if it 
should turn out that the Negroes of 
the South are simply Americans, with 
no regional ties and traits, then the 
possibility of the South’s remaining a 
living region are slim indeed; the 
Negro population is relatively too 
great. For my part, I can imagine the 
South, under the impact of the modern 
world, ceasing to be the South, but I 
can’t quite imagine this happening as 
a result of the Negroes of the South 
not being southern. How they are 
southern, we shall consider later. 

All I have said indicates the need 
in the South for creative vision. It is 
hard for us to realize this. For we 
have lived largely by custom, as Ten- 
nyson said, “From precedent to pre- 
cedent,” and our chief concern has 
been to rally round the flag, boys, 
floating there above the battlements of 
the status quo. Speaking to my Aunt 
Alice, my uncle, a true Southerner 
who died too young partly perhaps 
from mixing too little branchwater 
with his bourbon—my uncle said, 
“Ideals are a sin, Alice, we should love 
God.” 


But there’s a difference between 
ideals and vision. Ideals lie in the 
future; vision is of the present; this is 
the way things are now—though many 
may not see it. Vision reveals the 
truth, the pebble of quartz shining at 
the bottom of the well when the water 
is clear and the sun right. (But who 
looks into wells any more? We have 
filled them up. They are dangerous 
nuisances. ) 


We have already in the South one 
or two partial visions but nothing that 
encompasses the whole. What we need 
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is insight into the total and unique 
South. I’m not speaking of the “solid 
South.” Politically there’s none. In 
South Carolina next summer a Re- 
publican may make a good race for the 
United States Senate. Regardless of 
this, I still think it feels somehow dif- 
ferent to be a Southerner. 


Let’s consider briefly two of the 
partial visions. The first—which I am 
disposed to call a nightmare, and from 
which we are at last happily awaken- 
ing—the first is segregation, and all 
the racially discriminatory practices 
connected with it. Some Southerners 
have called this “our way of life.” Even 
the southern historian, Francis Sim- 
kins, college-mate of mine, coming, 
interestingly, from the Ben Tillman 
section of South Carolina, suggests 
that if the present race pattern goes, 
the South is dead. So far as I’m con- 
cerned, then, the South is dead, and I, 
for all my present—what shall I call 
it? joie de vivre—am a ghost. 

However much the institution of 
segregation may have expressed at one 
time the vital life of the South—and 
I don’t know how much it did—that 
time is gone. The life-blood seeps from 
the institution, Negroes cease to obey 
it, whites cease to enforce it. It is 
pathetic how some southern segrega- 
tionists, admitting by their actions a 
dependence upon the nation that by 
their words they often deny, try to 
persuade other Americans to adopt 
segregation. The Editor of the Charles- 
ton News and Courier makes forays 
into the North, trying to sell segregation 
there. So far there have been no takers. 
There’s plenty of segregation in the 
North, but not bought and sold across 
the counter; it’s all bootleg stuff. It 
may be as common as bootleg liquor 
was under Prohibition, but it’s still 
bootleg, without state or federal stamp. 








Come to think of it, there’s an 
added pathos about these Northern 
trips. In spite of all the South’s verbal 
defiance of the North, there is, deep 
down, a simple desire to have some- 
thing to contribute to the Nation. We 
know we are Southerners; we want to 
be Americans; we can be sure we are 
Americans only when the Nation ac- 
cepts and uses what we have to offer. 
And so, not realizing we have any- 
thing else, we offer the Nation the gift 
of segregation. This is the ultimate 
pathos of the Lost Cause, and per- 
haps should not be spoken about 
further. 

The other partial vision I shall con- 
sider has much more vitality, but is 
still partial and unsatisfactory. This is 
industrialization. The vision that Henry 
Grady saw and that we are now realiz- 
ing. This is the vision—if you can call 
it that—seen by politicians and cham- 
bers of commerce. I am in favor of 
further industrialization. Only thus can 
our standard of living be raised; and 
that standard is too low. However, the 
more we simply industrialize, the more 
we become thereby a copy of the rest 
of the Nation, and the more we may 
lose the chance of contributing, out of 
our history and our culture, something 
unique to the Nation. 


Furthermore, as important as I 
think man’s way of making a living is, 
I do not see industrialization as a cause 
that can command the devotion of the 
South. It’s probably a good thing, 
we'll have more money to spend; but 
not only is it not rooted deep in our 
hearts, it is foreign to the non-in- 
dustrial life we have lived so long; and, 
though we may not be clearly aware 
of this, much of our present uneasi- 
ness, which we are inclined to at- 
tribute to changing race relations, is 
really attributed to changing produc- 


tive relations. 

These changing productive relations 
are undoubtedly changing our race re- 
lations, in some ways bringing whites 
and Negroes together, in some ways 
pushing them apart. It therefore at 
least touches what I consider the heart 
of the South. What is this heart? The 
fact that whites and Negroes have 
lived together here for several cen- 
turies, each group somehow a burden 
to the other, each somehow a solace. 
If this is the heart of the South, in- 
dustrialization touches it but glancing- 
ly. It cannot be truly called a vision of 
the South, because a vision must lay 
bare the deep desires of the heart. In 
some strange, and perhaps tragic 
fashion, in the heart of the South 
whites and Negroes are together. 

How shall I describe this? What are 
the words? Fortunately, now, there are 
deeds. If I’m not mistaken, the vision 
I’m trying to describe is already taking 
form. The question is, can we recognize 
the southern meaning of what is hap- 
pening? Can both we the actors and 
we the observers say: “At last the 
heart of the South is speaking.” 

I am talking of course about the 
sit-ins, stand-ins, kneel-ins, and even 
—as Marion Wright has called them— 
the “drive-ins.” This movement, with 
the possible exception of the “drive- 
ins,” seems to me primarily and es- 
sentially a southern movement. I 
could be mistaken in this, and still be 
correct in my feeling that a true vision 
of the South must see the whites and 
Negroes together. However, if I’m not 
mistaken, it means that we are closer 
to great possibilities than we had 
thought. For the vision necessary for 
such possibilities is already taking 
form. 


Can we recognize the actions of 
these southern youngsters as an ex- 
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pression, however unconscious, of the 
dawning vision? As for the youngsters 
themselves, it isn’t necessary for them 
to understand the deep significance of 
what they are doing, though it is ad- 
visable. I think they would be both 
inspired and hardened for the long pull 
if they realized the depth from which 
they draw their strength and the im- 
plications of their actions. I recognize 
that there might be strong resistance 
on the part of Negro youth to accept- 
ing the view that they are also South- 
erners in their actions. A Negro leader 
said to me recently in regard to this 
suggestion, “I think they would tend 
to disagree with you in their minds, 
but in their hearts many would know 
what you are talking about.” I should 
hope they would. I understand their 
disagreeing in their minds. Southerners 
have always been white people. The 
whites themselves said so. Therefore 
these young Negroes, protesting against 
the treatment accorded them by the 
whites, naturally think of themselves 
as protesting against Southerners. They 
are Negroes. They are Americans. 
They are not Southerners. I under- 
stand the protestations. I still feel that 
deep in their hearts, they are more 
southern than they think. 


But if it’s hard for them to admit 
that they are Southerners, it’s far 
harder for white Southerners to admit 
it. It’s the old cry, “Can any good 
come out of Nazareth?” Are we going 
to be led by what we’ve told ourselves 
for centuries is an inferior race? Well, 
if it comes to that, it won’t be the first 
time that God has used the weak things 
of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty. Maybe we have the 
chance here, if we have the faith, to 
see God at work. But it’s hard to have 
the faith. We whites didn’t intend for 
it to come out this way; and we always 
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understood God was backing us up. 
As a religious people, we should 
hearken to the voice of the prophet 
Jeremiah, as heard by Franz Werfel, 
“It is not good to be too sure of God.” 

Let’s put it another way. I believe 
that there was and is something that 
may be called southern culture. I be- 
lieve that a living culture is creative, 
not merely carrying on the past but 
continually remoulding the past to suit 
the needs of the present. I believe that 
the great creative moment of southern 
culture, perhaps within my lifetime, is 
the movement primarily of Negro 
students that began in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, on February 1, 1960. 
This is the growing edge of southern 
culture. I suppose I am selfish. | 
should hope that this moment is rooted 
in the total life of the South, the 
product somehow of Negroes and 
whites. Let us see how this may be 
possible. 

But first, two cautions. I don’t mean 
that these young people have been in- 
fluenced by nothing beyond the South. 
Of course they have, as most of us 
have. I mean only that their main roots 
are in the South, that they have grown 
out of the South. Again, I don’t mean 
that the several traits I shall discuss 
as southern are possessed by South- 
erners only. Of course they are not. 
It’s a matter of greater or less em- 
phasis and of the weaving of the 
several traits into the culture in ques- 
tion. 

In the first place, then, these young 
people have shown great courage. The 
South has boasted, and with some rea- 
son, of its courage. It is a virtue we 
have stressed, as against prudence and 
planning. It is the virtue of a once 
aristocratic and _ still conservative 
society. The more showy part, of 
course, has been our military courage; 
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and it is probable that the memory of 
Jeb Stuart of the sash and plume has 
blinded us to the more daily courage 
that Southerners have often shown. 
There’s the story, told by Celestine 
Sibley, in This Is The South, of the old 
country-woman, writing to her son 
after Appomattox: “Don’t be shamed 
cause you got licked. You fit bettern 
you knowed how. And if ole Abe’s 
folks offer you a mule, take it and 
come on home. It ain’t too late to git 
a crop in the groun.” This is moral 
courage: to face without flinching the 
problems of the day. 

It is this moral courage—physical 
too—that our young people are show- 
ing. But they’re bringing to it some- 
thing new: the non-violence of its ex- 
pression and the excellence of the 
cause. The South has been unfortunate 
in defending badly mixed causes. As 
regards the Civil War, it is indeed true 
that, after the invasion began, the 
South was fighting to defend its land 
and its homes. Many Southerners also 
felt that they were fighting to defend 
constitutional liberties. The fact re- 
mains that at the heart of the matter 
there was the enslaved Negro—the 
economic base of the plantation South, 
the cloudy fear of the nonplantation 
South—and Southerners were fighting 
to keep him under some sort of un- 
democratic control. In contrast to this 
moral confusion, the cause of our 
young Southerners today is just. Not 
absolutely just; there’s no such thing, 
but largely. 

When you compare their cause to 
that of the segregationists, you realize 
the moral edge they have. Many 
segregationists think they are as com- 
mitted to segregation as these students 
are to desegregation—or, as they may 
say, to integration. Since man is a 
moral being, and also to some degree 









a realist, this is impossible. The segre- 
gationist is fighting for supposed in- 
terest and for pride; and even his bad 
weather-eye tells him that the sky 
grows increasingly dark. Yet, being a 
Southerner, he may still feel commit- 
ted; these young people, also Southern- 
ers, are committed more deeply to the 
purest cause the South has so far dis- 
covered. 

In the second place, these young 
people have come out of a long defeat. 
So has the South been defeated. Vann 
Woodward points out that this is the 
distinctive quality of the South. We 
are that section of the United States 
that has been defeated, occupied, colo- 
nized. We are the Americans—the only 
Americans—who know how this feels. 
Because Southern Negroes were de- 
feated for different reasons than South- 
ern whites—and indeed largely by 
these same Southern whites—we are 
slow to realize that the wisdom that 
may come from defeat does not de- 
pend upon the cause of the defeat. 


Southern whites have learned some 
wisdom from their defeat, but Negroes 
have learned more. Southern whites 
have learned, at their best, a healthy 
scepticism, a distrust of blue-prints, an 
abiding sense of the possibility of fail- 
ure despite the excellence of the cause. 
But I’m afraid most of this knowledge 
is incidental; it has not been woven 
together to become an intrinsic part of 
our religion. For the Negroes generally 
it has. It is enshrined in the spirituals. 
Here all the harshness and frustration 
of life is woven together and presented 
to God, and the gist of the long argu- 
ment is that if we admit and accept 
our troubles, He will give us strength 
and patience to bear them. And so 
these young Negroes, trained in the 
same harsh school we whites attended 
but trained better and perhaps better 
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equipped to profit by their training, 
now, having settled their quarrel with 
God, sit down at lunch counters and 
open their quarrel with us. In this 
quarrel we haven’t a chance. We’re 
still quarreling with the Yankees about 
states rights: we haven’t even faced 
God on the issue of human rights; and 
while we argue with the students, He’s 
going to take us from the rear. 

So these young Negroes, having 
understood better than we the deep 
implications of our common history, 
now stride toward a success which can 
come to all of us as we too understand. 

In the third place—as I have just 
implied—these young people are re- 
ligious. The South is religious. With 
the possible exception of California, 
which claims to excel in everything, 
the South is the most religious section 
of this country. As my reference to 
California implied, this doesn’t mean 
the South is necessarily the best part 
of the country—though I think it is. 
Its religious quality may or may not 
be an asset. I simply say that Southern- 
ers tend to agree that religion has a 
place in life. Probably the Ku Klux 
Klan feels undressed without a chap- 
lain. 

The innovation is in the nature of 
the religion these young people have. 
They have been brought up in a world 
where the best people talked of kind- 
ness and mercy, and where, even inter- 
racially, the best white people re- 
vealed these virtues, but where few 
talked about justice for Negroes and 
fewer tried to achieve it. Yet the 
Christian religion, upon which they 
were nurtured, contains the writings 
of the Great Prophets—flaming evan- 
gels of social justice. These young 
people were brought up in a world 
where the name of love was used to 
cover injustice, and now, in a radical 
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understanding of the Christian faith, 
they sit at lunch counters in the reality 
of love, seeking justice. They have 
taken the words of the South—a great 
land for words—they have taken kind- 
liness and love, and now they say to 
the white people of the South, “See, 
you said you loved us. Well, we are 
showing that we love you; so much, 
indeed, that we can no longer let you 
be unjust to us.” 

Of course, this describes the best 
among them. Doubtless many are bit- 
ter, and for them this is just another 
form of the power struggle. Regardless 
of these, I’m indicating the growing 
edge of southern culture, the present 
creative moment. It lies in the hearts 
and the actions of the best of these 
youngsters, who took what life gave 
them, the limited Christianity and the 
beautiful words of the South, poured 
meaning into those words and redi- 
rected, out of the Christian tradition 
itself, the religion of their childhood. 
This is social invention, this is cultural 
creation. 


In the fourth place—as again I have 
implied—they haven’t gone back on 
the words, they have kept the forms, 
they have revealed good manners. If 
this isn’t southern, I quit. Even James 
Kilpatrick, editor of the Richmond 
News-Leader, and one of the most in- 
telligent segregationists of the South, 
was impressed by this. As much as the 
presence of the Negro students at 
white lunch counters disturbed him, 
the bad manners of white by-standers 
disturbed him more. The contrast 
seemed to him total. At the counter, 
quiet, studious, neatly-dressed young- 
sters, behind them, young gangsters. 
He felt so bad about it that he fell into 
Latin. “Eheu,” he cried, which, as I 
remember my Caesar, means “Alas!”. 
Of course, this aspect of the matter 





is complicated by the fact that we have 
stressed in the South both manners and 
racial etiquette. The essential purpose 
of racial etiquette is to keep the two 
races apart no matter how close they 
come together. These youngsters are 
walking right through racial etiquette 
—or, more aptly, sitting down on it. 
The point is, however, that they’re 
not doing this brutally, without any 
regard to the means used. They are 
doing it quietly, reservedly, in the best 
manners of the South. Again I say, 
race has little to do with it. These are 
our young people, created out of the 
hardship and the ease, the tenseness 
and the relaxation, the sorrow and the 
joy of the South. The culture which 
whites and Negroes created together 
is today expressing itself in the actions 
of these young people. This is the 
South speaking. Can Southerners hear 
the voice? 


The essential problem suggested by 
all I have said is the problem of the 
relation of the spirit of life to the 
forms. No one can question the fact 
that the forms of life in the South are 
changing. It may be of course that the 
essential spirit too will change, the 
South will cease to exist, and Harry 
Ashmore’s “Epitaph for Dixie” will be 
all we have. It may be, on the con- 
trary, that the inner spirit, the style 
of life, may impregnate and master the 
new forms, and the South remain a 
living region still. There is one thing 
that we cannot change. Our history. 
So long as that has a living meaning 
for us—as surely it still has today, 
though most of us misread the mean- 
ing—so long will there be something 
Southern in our way of life. 

I said in the beginning that the 
South has a strong sense of its identity 
but only a confused understanding of 
it. I said also that we cannot fulfill one 


of our deepest desires until we know 
better what we are and what we have 
to offer. We desire to make our con- 
tribution to the Nation and the world. 
What is it we have to offer? 

I have said so far that our culture is 
the product of the common effort of 
whites and Negroes. I have also shown 
how this common effort has found ex- 
pression in certain traits and attitudes. 
Is it possible to generalize still further 
and find at the heart of these several 
traits one basic attitude? I do not 
know, but I will risk it. 

Perhaps it is something about the 
value of personal life, the value of 
people. Just people. I know the critic 
can say immediately, if you Southern- 
ers value people, why did you set up 
segregation, which dis-values people? 
The answer is too long for the present 
occasion. But it is worth pointing out 
that even within segregation, which 
could have been made cold and com- 
pletely utilitarian, personal relations 
were retained, though distorted and 
truncated. I believe the important fact 
is, not that the South established an in- 
stitution that dis-values persons, but 
that it tried to retain even within this 
institution at least the shadow of per- 
sonal relations. Maybe this was just a 
Southern substitution of the form for 
the fact. I think it was more. 


We live in a world where the 
position of the person grows increas- 
ingly precarious. Urban, industrial life 
tends to obliterate him; totalitarian 
government tends to obliterate him. 
Beyond these present dangers lies the 
ominous future, in which, if we do not 
destroy ourselves, we shall inevitably 
build units far greater than our nation- 
al states, at the last perhaps a world 
state. What becomes of the person in 
such a comprehensive net? 

The South cannot solve these prob- 
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lems. It is possible, however, for the 
South to see more truly what it is: 
whites and Negroes who have suffered 
history together, and who in this en- 
forced relationship have learned more 
wisdom than they know. The nation 
needs this wisdom. We need the ex- 
hilaration that comes from sharing it. 





Negro Transit Jobs 
Spread in South 


SOUTHERN bus desegregation moves 
slowly and in a scattered pattern from 
passengers to the driver’s seat. 

Jacksonville, Fla., employs seven 
Negro drivers and Tampa has six. Two 
Negroes drive buses in Mobile, Ala. 
Atlanta, New Orleans and Lexington, 
Ky. have two colored drivers, as has 
Savannah. Memphis employs one. 

Negro bus driver employment seems 
well established in four Missouri and 
Oklahoma cities, compared to the few 
and far-between transit employment of 
colored drivers in the Deep South. St. 
Louis has 143 Negro drivers; Kansas 
City, five; Tulsa, 22, and Oklahoma 
City, an undetermined number. 


A count of Negro bus drivers in 
Washington, D. C., where colored em- 
ployment reaches into all kinds of 
work, is not available, because busi- 
ness and agencies do not tot up hired 
help in segregated columns. 

Pressure for equal employment in 
transit companies is on in several other 
large Deep South cities where Negro 
groups have extracted some promises 
that Negro drivers will be hired as 
vacancies occur. 
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Strictly Speaking 
(Continued from page 3) 


I, for one, think it deserves loving 
respect rather than shamed and angry 
extermination. 


I was pleased to encounter a young 
Negro teacher the other night who 
confessed to a fascinated pleasure in 
“Amos and Andy,” for which her 
husband berated her bitterly. She 
thinks it was a funny program, just 
simply funny. And so do I, though I 
must confess that I strove for years 
to scorn it, as was the fashion among 
the enlightened. But it was a very 
funny program, exploiting the wit, 
naivete and pomposity of an urban 
type of semi-literate Negro which I 
should think any Southerner, white or 
black, could muster the honesty to 
enjoy. 

This young lady fancier of Amos and 
Andy and | fell upon one another with 
cries of surprised rapport, and decided 
we had both come sufficiently of age, 
even in the wary self-consciousness of 
our day of change, to hope we can 
all get free and friendly enough to 
laugh at what is funny, whatever color 
it is. We decided that the vanishing 
Negro dialect, old Negro music and 
even the heroic Negro personalities 
who preserved love, patience and 
laughter in their oppression, comprise 
a great, tragic tradition not to be nice- 
nellied or pressured out of our com- 
mon heritage. 

Would I write a story with Negro 
dialect again? Yes, I would, if I had 
the time, the talent and the book. It’s 
marvelous talk, full of meaning and 
mirth that belongs to all of us. And 
it’s too good to be squeamishly ignored 
or bullied to death, for the sake of 
sensitive people who don’t know how 
great they have been and, hence, are. 
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Nobody Knows My Name 


By James Baldwin, 241 pp. 
The Dial Press, New York. 
$4.50. 

James Baldwin, perhaps more than 
any other contemporary writer, cap- 
tures the social reality of being a 
Negro in America with a human sensi- 
tivity and intellectual strength that 
both exhilarates and drains the reader. 
His collection of essays is a book that 
deserves to be read and reread a 
number of times. 

First of all, James Baldwin is a 
writer with many gifts. 

His deep admiration and affection 
for Richard Wright is coupled with his 
acknowledgment and acceptance of 
Wright’s failings and shortcomings. 
Speaking of Wright’s early novels, 
Baldwin writes: 

I found expressed for the first time in 
my life the sorrow, the rage, and the 
murderous bitterness which was eating 
up my life and the lives of those around 
me. His work was an immense libera- 
tion and revelation for me. He became 
my ally and my witness, and alas! my 
father! 

Yet after a critical attack made 
upon Richard Wright’s Native Son, 
Baldwin expresses his deep pain in 
having offended his dear friend. 

Richard thought that I was trying to 
destroy his novel and his reputation; 
but it had not entered my mind that 
either of these could be destroyed and 
certainly not by me . . . I could find no 
words with which to defend myself. 
What made it most painful was that 
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Richard was right to be hurt. I was 
wrong to have hurt him. He saw clearly 
enough . . . far more clearly than I had 
dared to allow myself to see, what I 
had done: I had used his work as a 
kind of springboard into my own. 


Baldwin is introspective, but never 
loses touch with the reality of his 
Negroness whether in America or 
abroad. Not only in the introduction 
where he states it clearly, “One can 
only face in others what one can face 
in oneself,” but the intensive search of 
Baldwin for a fuller measure and 
knowledge of himself and other men 
is a predominant theme throughout 
this work. In describing his reasons for 
leaving America to live in Europe, 
Baldwin speaks to the turmoil present 
in the hearts and minds of many 
Negroes in this country: 

I left America because I doubted my 
ability to survive the fury of the color 
problem here. (Sometimes I still do). I 
wanted to protect myself from _be- 
coming merely a Negro; or, even, merely 
a Negro writer. I wanted to find out 
in what way the specialness of my ex- 
perience could be made to connect me 
with other people instead of dividing 
me from them. 


One is able to perceive the thread of 
this man’s continuing search for an 
identity in the arrangement of essays 
in the book. For indeed Baldwin has to 
first confront Europe to both experi- 
ence the similarities in all Americans, 
black and white, and even beyond that 
the similarities of Americans to Euro- 
peans, the background from which 
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American culture for the most part 
derives. It was the shock accompany- 
ing the revelation that for an Ameri- 
can there is no hiding place from 
America that compels Baldwin to con- 
front the fact of color. 

I do not think I could have made 
this reconciliation here. Once I was able 
to accept my role—as distinguished I , 
must say from my “place”—in the ex- 
traordinary drama which is America, I 
was released from the illusion that I 
hated America. 

Other essays in the book explore 
Baldwin’s impressions of the conference 
of Negro-African writers and artists 
held in Paris in 1956. Here he ob- 
serves that the American Negro’s def- 
inition of himself in both personal and 
national terms is just not comprehen- 
sible to other colored peoples in the 
world—a factor which perhaps contrib- 
utes to some alienation of American 
Negroes from Africans. 

Baldwin’s treatment of current race 
relations problems in America is co- 
gent, daring, and emotionally com- 
pelling. For example, he treats sharply 
and clearly the frequent statement that 
some of the social disabilities of 
Negroes are also visited upon whites. 

People are continually pointing out 
to me the wretchedness of white people 
in order to console me for the wretched- 
ness of blacks. But an itemized account 
of the American failure does not con- 
sole me and it should not console any- 
one else. That hundreds of thousands of 
white people are living, in effect, no 
better than the “niggers” is not a fact to 
be regarded with complacency. The 
social and moral bankruptcy suggested 
by this is of the bitterest, most terrify- 
ing kind. 

Of the Negro student movement, 
Baldwin observes that its goal is not 
“the consumption of over-cooked 
hamburgers and tasteless coffee at 
various sleazy lunch counters” . . . its 
goal “is nothing less than the liberation 
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of the entire country from its most 
crippling attitudes and habits.” His 
feelings about the current public 
school desegregation controversy go far 
beyond mere dispassionate analysis. 
“The South,” he writes, “is now un- 
dergoing a new convulsion over 
whether black children [have] the 
same rights or capacities for education 
as ... the children of white people. 
This is a criminally frivolous dispute, 
absolutely unworthy of this nation: 
and it is being carried on, in complete 
bad faith, by completely uneducated 
people.” 


The inconsistency of whites favoring 
integration, but usually favoring it 
“later, in some other city, some other 
town, some other building, some other 
school” has, concludes Baldwin, 
“erased whatever respect Negroes may 
once have felt for white people.” 


This collection of essays may well 
have taken its title, Nobody Knows My 
Name, from the evaluation that Bald- 
win makes of a high school principal 
experiencing desegregation in his school 
for the first time. 





Lament for Paradise Lost 


On Mississippi we did dote, 

Where the good ones knew their place. 
They ate and learned and did not vote, 
According to their race. 


Such was this sunlit paradise 

Til agitators came, 

And students previously nice 
Commenced to act the same 
Regardless of race, creed or color. 


—ANONYMOUS 
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Reflections on a Little Girl’s 
Lunchbox 


By Betty Wisdom 





WHEN the six-year-old girl first entered 
Frantz, one of the first two white grade 
schools in New Orleans to admit Ne- 
groes in 1960 nobody knew what to do 
with her. Nobody in the administration 
had laid down any rules or procedure 
for teachers and staff to follow. In the 
absence of direction from above, they 
did what was most natural for them. 
They established her in a classroom, 
isolated from the other children, with 
her own special teacher. 

When it came time for the other 
children to go downstairs to the cafe- 
teria for lunch, she was kept entirely 
alone in her room, to eat sandwiches 
she had brought from home. She only 
saw the other children when the school 
day was over, and then only from a 
distance. She didn’t complain, ever, 
and this state of things might have gone 
on indefinitely if the children had not 
had a holiday on Thanksgiving. 

During holidays the school staff al- 
ways inspects the rooms and the chil- 
dren’s lockers. When they came to her 
little locker, they found it full of the 
sandwiches she was supposed to have 
been eating for lunch all those months. 

They saw then that the child was 
miserably unhappy and apprehensive, 
too apprehensive even to eat, but that 

Mrs. Wisdom is a member of the Louisiana Ad- 
visory Committee of the United States Commission 
on Civil Rights and a leader of the New Orleans 
Save Our Schools groun whose influence helped pre- 


pare the city for last fall’s peaceful entry of Ne- 
groes into white schools. 
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to spare her mother the worry she 
would feel if she brought her lunch 
home uneaten, and to avoid the dis- 
approval of the teachers if she threw 
her lunches away where they might be 
found, the little girl had hidden her 
daily sandwiches in the only place that 
was all hers. 


This thing, maybe a little thing, 
made the staff understand what a ter- 
rible burden they were imposing in 
isolating this child. They had, in fact, 
segregated her as though she were a 
carrier of disease. 


From that time on this little girl has 
been treated much like all the other lit- 
tle girls in Frantz school. When school 
ended, the children presented a pro- 
gram and she was, naturally and un- 
selfconsciously, a part of the program. 
And nobody thought twice about it. 


This may not seem very significant, 
in view of far greater and more im- 
portant changes in the South. But it 
proves to me something I have always 
known, in my mind, to be true. This 
is that segregation is a thing you learn 
to practice, and that decent people, 
segregationists or no, reasonably reject 
their early training when they are made 
to see the suffering that it causes, even 
if that suffering is represented by some 
old, dried sandwiches a lonely little 
girl was too unhappy and bewildered 
and frightened to eat. 
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On Mississippi Friendship 


(A letter to the Editor of the Jackson State Times of November 5) 





All Mississippians need to realize 
that they are not now dealing with the 
old cotton patch Negro and _ that 
through the mediums of radio, TV and 
reading matter the Negro sees a possi- 
bility of a much better future, in living 
standards, wages, professional positions 
and something better than second class 
citizenship. He wants to be rid of those 
“White Only” signs that he finds so 
hard to explain to his seven-year-old 
daughter. 

The State Times itself is not without 
blame, along with others it tells the 
Negro, “We are your friends, not the 
outsiders who will soon leave you and 
forget about you,” but it is only those 
outsiders who are trying to help him, 
while Mississippians have passed laws 
on top of laws to discriminate against 
the Negro and to even stricter voting 
qualifications to STEAL his vote. To 
keep him from sitting down and rest- 
ing like every one wants to at times 
we remove the seats as in the Jackson 
parks. The younger Negro today is not 
dumb. He knows about the Till murder 
and the Mack Parker case where the 
court would not even look at the evi- 
dence presented by the Justice Depart- 
ment. Yes, they know about these 
things and many more and we are the 
dumb ones not to realize it. 

Communications can be reopened 
and should be reopened by business 
leaders with nerve conducting inter- 
racial meetings, where we could get ac- 
quainted and solve these problems to 
the mutual advantage of all. The local 
merchants could help to regain some 
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confidence of the Negroes by removing 
every single sign from their sanitary 
(any way) public drinking fountains 
and nobody, I repeat nobody, would 
get hurt by doing the same with their 
restrooms. 

Personally, on my honor, I only 
know just one Negro that I can call 
by name. That may only be his nick- 
name, Zeke, who has worked for the 
Stuart C. Irby Company for close to 50 
years. How can we reopen communica- 
tions with people we never meet or talk 
with unless with some type of get-to- 
gether meetings? The one place in the 
world where we should be meeting the 
Negro is in our church, where they 
teach us to love our neighbors and 
when asked they tell us that everyone 
in the world is our neighbor, but our 
Protestant churches are doing very little 
about their teaching in the South on this 
now critical subject. Whether my 
church likes it or not, the very last 
place in the world that there should be 
segregation is in God’s house. Some 
day they will be ashamed of their pres- 
ent inaction. 

The ministers tell us, “There will be 
no segregation at the Cross.” Do they 
expect God to stand patiently by while 
we learn to get along with one another 
in Heaven? If this is the case then the 
drunkard or murderer has nothing to 
worry about for he can make his atone- 
ment later at the cross. 


Sincerely yours, 
L. G. Patterson 
Jackson 
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destroyed, with the plea that it infringed the right of 

common carriers and entertainers to use their own best 
judgment in distributing their passengers and guests with 
an equitable consideration for the comfort of all. In fact, 
it only forbade distributions that, so far from consulting 
the common comfort, humor the demand of one crudely 
self-assorted private social class for an invariable, igno- 
minious isolation or exclusion of another. Yet the same states 
and persons who so effectually made this plea either allow 
and encourage its. use as a cover for this tyrannous inequity, 
or else themselves ignore their own plea, usurp the judgment 
of common carriers and entertainers, and force them by 
law to make this race distribution, whether they deem it 
best or not. 

From an Address by George Washington Cable in 1887 


YT" CiviL RIGHTS BILL was fought for years and finally 








